THE PROTESTANT WIND
of Puritans, Roundheads, and regicides would have marched
for a Catholic and catholicising King against Churchmen and
Cavaliers, while the mass of the people remained helpless,
passionate, terrified spectators. It would have been a war of
the extremes against the means ; a war of a heterogeneous
coalition against the central body of English wealth, rank, and
grit. Few there were who could truly measure the value of
all these various elements and the force of their harmonious
combination, should it occur. And above and beyond all lay
the incalculable hazards and accidents of the battlefield.
Very fearsome and dubious must the prospect have seemed
to the nobility, gentry, and clergy who embodied the life and
meaning of the England that we still know. They had no
army; they had no lawful means of resistance, expression,
or debate. They could not appeal to the unenfranchised
millions of peasants and townsmen. They saw in mental eye
the King in martial panoply advancing upon them with all
that royal power in whose sanctity they themselves were the
chief believers, with French troops ready to descend at any
moment upon their shores to quell rebellion, with the
children of the Ironsides hand in hand with Jesuit priests.
Never did the aristocracy or the Established Church face
a sterner test or serve the nation better than in 1688.
They never flinched; they never doubted. They compre-
hended and embodied " the genius of the English nation,"1
they faced this hideous, fraudulent, damnable hotch-potch
of anti-national designs without a tremor, and they con-
quered without a blow. Why they conquered and, above
all, why they conquered bloodlessly, turned upon the action
of no more than as many men and women as can be counted
upon one's fingers.
Nearly all the preliminaries of the struggle in England were
concerned with public opinion. The King could give his
orders to the land and sea forces, and to all his great officers
and adherents. He possessed a complete executive machine
which, if it worked, was probably irresistible. But the
nobility, the parsons, squires, and merchants who formed the
1 See Churchill's conversation with the King at Winchester (pp. 242-243).
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